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ac To assist in disposing of several .ar- 
ticlés which have been some length of time 
on hand, an addition of four pages is made 
to the present number of this paper. ‘The 
editor would be mach gratified if he could 
reasonably afford to de the same frequent- 
ly, aa it will be impossible otherwise to 
crowd in all the important matter that he 
could wish. A number of valuable articl 


are yet on file, all of which ought to be in| 
to 


serted, but the best that can be done, is 
make a judiciou® selection among them, 
and give all for Which there is room. 

It will be gratifying to the friends of 
this work to be informed, that its patronage 
isat present very respectable, and cgntin- 
ues to increase daily. Something. more 
than a hundred subscriptions have bécn re- 
cieved within the last four or five weeks; 
and the paper now circulates inalmost ev- 
ery part of the Union, from the State of 
Maine in the east, to Missouri ip the west. 

‘The editor is fully sensible of the obli- 
gations thus imposed upon him by the lib- 
erality of the public, and while he duly 
appreciates the favour, he feels encouraged 
to persevere in his humble endeavours to 
merit its continuance, by performing his 
duty tv the best of his ability. 

By a reference to the articles.of Intelli- 
gence in this paper (See page 80) it will 
be seen that the newly established Repub- 
lic of Columbia, in South America, has ro -} 
VALLY ABOLISHED SLAVERY WITHIN ITS 
Limits. Some rmarks relative to the ge- 
ographical situation, extent, and internal 
regulations of that interesting portion of 
the American Continent, are omitted this 
houth, for want of room. 

An interesting report of a committee on 
the subject of gens in the Legislature 
of Tennessee, will be found in page 71. 
it was intended to notice more particular- 
ty, the progress, of the work of emancipa- 
tion in that section of country at this tine, 
but for the reason stated in the preceding 
article, itis mecesaarily postponed for the 
Presents | L 
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«“ Kqual and Exact Justice !”—A negro 
man has been hung in Georgia, for shoot 
ing a white mao; and one Daniel Donnelly, 
for shooting a negro, has been sentenced 
to four years imprisonment ! ! 

More of it !—The Supreme Court, says 
the Petersburgh Intelligencer, has got thro” © 
with the trial of all the persons concerned 
in the murder of Royster. Jones, Davis, 
Lambert, & Perkinson, all whites, have 
been condemned to different terms of im- 
prisopment in the Penitentiary. Several 
blacks had been previously sentenced to 
death, for a participation in the same crime 
with the. white persons above named.— 
These unhappy men were, it is said, justly 
sentenced [ A horridly just sentence ! | but 
the court. was tied down by thelaw which 
recognizes the degrees of murder in the 
case of a white man, BUT MAKES NO Rigr 
TINCTION FOR THE SLAVE. 


Abolition of Slavery. 
Vo. ££. 


Having stated the general propositions | 
relative to.a-plan for the abolition of. sla- 
very, I shall now: treat upon the subject 
more at large 5 but at the same time, én- 
deavour to be as brief as may be ‘consis- 
tent with a proper explanation of my sen- 
timents, I shall begin with the first pro- 
position, and: then proceed with the others 
leisurely, taking them ia regular rotation, 


Proposition ist, That the govern- 
ment of the United States should immedi- 
ately extinguish slavery in all the territo- 
ries and distriéts ever which C 
possesses the exclusive control:--and that a 
positive injunction. be issued against the 
admission of any new state into the Uni- 
on hereafter, without an express provision 
against slavery in ita constitution.” 

It may be laid down as an incontrover- 
tible axiom, that a further extension of the 
system of slavery over the territory of the 

nited States, will inevitably tend to ine 
crease the magnitude of the evil, and aug- 
ment the difficulties already existing in the 
promotion of the work of emancipation.— 











Experience abundantly testifies that while 
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there is a market for slaves in the country, ad 
it will be a hard matter to’curb the avari- 
ejous disposition of our citizens so as toldisposed to emancipate, wotld ther bo 
dissuade them from attempting to turn it to| tempted to sell, and instead of diminish. 
their pecuniary advantage. The love of} ing, the evil would necessarily continue ty 
gold so generally predominates in the hu-) increase. 

maa breast, that it too frequently stifles) It will be readily granted, the effects of 
the voice of reason and justice, and des+ such a state of things must be the same 
troys the embryo blossoms of humanity in other parts of the Union, where the la. 
and benevolence: hence it may be calcu- bor of slaves is in demand; hence the pro. 
lated with certainty, that while the pros- priety of guarding effectually against its 
pect of gain holds out its tempting lures, extension : and provided a pusitive and ir. 
the exertions of the humane will be una-‘revocable decree shou!d be issued, declar- 
vailing. Neither the moral force of pre-etng that hereafter ng new state shall be ad. 
cepts and examples, nor the enactment of mitted into the Union without an a 
penal laws, will have their proper effect yprovision in its constitution against slave. 
while the * breeding” of slavesis consid- ry, much good would doubtless result 
ered lucrative: but cut off the facility of therefrom, as it would do away the neces. 
acquiring wealth by that means, and there sity of discussing the odious question 
will then be no incentive to continue the: whenever application should be made for 
practice. For proof ef the correctness of the admissien of new states, and would fur- 
‘these remarks the reader may be referred ther, havea moral effect which would be 
to the present condition of the African) both salutary in its nature, and extensive 


smuggle them into the country trom acroad, 
but many who might have been previously 





slave trade. Notwithstanding several of 
the most powerful maritime nations in the 
civilized world have issued their, prohibi- 
tory decrees, and endeavored to put a stop 
to this odious traffic by enforcing the most 

ositive penal sanctions ; ra cal 
it has been declared piracy by the Unite 
States government, and those of our citi- 
zens whe are detected in it are punished 
accordingly, still, we have scarcely an ar- 
rival frem Europe or Africa that does not 
furnish some additional intelligence rela- 
tive to its continuance, and the increase of 
its horrors. It is a lamentable fact, that 
thousands of human beings are annual! 
stolen and transported from Africa to the 
American continent, and islands, and sold; 
~ ‘ag slaves; and while there isa market 
‘open for them, there is little hope that the 
‘abomivable business will be discontinued : 
but it would be at an end the moment the 
demand for thew: should ¢eace. 

‘These appear to me as self-evident truths, | 
which it may be presumed that none will 

retend to deny ; and they will hold equal- 





| 


in its operations. 

It cannot be doubted that the national 
Legislature possesses full power and au- 
thority to make the regulations here alle. 
ded to.—The act passed during the session 
of 1819-20, generally fermed the com 
promise, by which slavery is prohilited 
north of the line of 56 degrees and SO min- 
utes of north latitude, settles the question. 
By this enactment it is admitted by all, 
that Congress have a right to legistate 1)- 
on the subject: and whenever there may 
be a majority in both the Senate and house 
of Representatives in favor of farther res- 
triction, they may just as well inhibit sla 
very south, as north of that line. 

Tas Prosrect.———( Continued from 
page $5.) Notwithstanding it was fore- 
told by the enemies of freedom, that the 
American and British governments would 
never consent to an abandonment of the 
African slave trade; and altho’ the phita- 
thropists who first concieved the idea of 
putting an end toit, were derided for theit 


’ yas good when applied. to the internal) opinions, and laughed to scorn for their no- 


system of slavery in our country, as to the 
foreign traffic. The states of Ohio, lndia- 
na, and [Illinois prohibit the sale of slaves 
wwithin their respective limits ; but who can 
doubt that if a market was open in this ex- 
tensive region, the price of them would be 
greatly enhanced in Maryland and Virgi- 
nia on that account ? and it is certain that 
in consequence of this, there would not 


| ble exertions in the cause of suffering lu- 


manity, still, they have so far succeeded 
in the accomplishment of their grand and 
benevolent work, as to procure the enact- 
ment of laws prohibiting it under severe 
penalties, by almost every nation in Chris 
tendom, By our own government itis de 
clared to be piracy, and any citizen of the 
United States who may be found engaged 








duly he a much greater indacement to 


in it, is liable to suffer death. Large ot 
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yai jorces have been sent out by both the 
United States & England, and are station- 


ed on the coast of Africa, forthe purpose of 


executing their laws against this horrid. 


trafic in humad flesh, and no person of! 


unblemished character in this country, dare 


at the present time, risk his reputation by | 


avowing himself in favour ef its continu- 
ance, Such has been the wonderful change 
in public sentiment, such the grand revo- 
jJution ta political opinions within a few 
years! and can it be supposed that it will 
stop here? By no means. Nothing but the 
power of Deity, or the immutable laws of 
nature, can limit the freedom of thought, 
or controul the human will; and it might 
as well be attempted to arrest the course 


_ of the planets, as to impede the march of 


mid. 
Domestic slavery is not only a natural 


I. concomitant, but it forms a connecting link, 


an integral part of that great chain of mo- 
ral and political evil:—in fact it is the 
ground work, the foundation and support 
of the whole system, and without it the 
vile traffic could not lasta day. This is 
the light in which the subject now begins 
to be viewed by a great part of mankind, 
and it will be impossible to prevent the 
sane odium from being attached to the 
huldiag of men ina state of slavery, that 
uw consigns to infamy the villians who 
nvke a practice of buying and selling their 
feliow creatures. | 
Withia a short space of time the advo- 
cates of African emancipation throughout 
the civilized worid, have increased a thou- 
sand fold:—and as before observed, the 
great and important work progresses stea- 
dily. Nation after nation have put their 


| Veto upon the murderous traflic in negroes 


carried on by their people, and in Amer- 
\ca, particularly, the voice of reason and 
justice continues more and more to attract 
the public attention. In some of the states 
of the Union where slavery was tolerated 
until lately, it is now either entirely extin- 


guished, or measures have been taken for 


its final abolition at some future period.— 
fh other seetions of the country, the friends 
of universal freedom are up and doing ; 
and it may be safely asserted, that nothing 
human can puta stop to the great and in- 
teresting work. ~ The light of Christianity, 


, 48 it penetrates the surrounding darkness, 


Will furnish the means of detecting, and 
enable us to ascertain the real shape of the 
monster of oppression, while scorn shal! 


point jts unerring finger at, and detestation | 


| row of grief from the bosom o 


and disgrace. will follow the man who ate 
tempts to raise his voice in itsfayour. 

As knowledge prog , and the peor 
ple in general become enlightened, the way 
will be opened forthe inculcation of vir- 
tuous principles. ‘The enemies of liberty 
will then have a poor chance of maintaine 
ing theic ground, and of successfully come 
batting those whu advocate the immutable 
laws of justice and the equal rights of mans 
* The Almighty has no attribute which 
would take side with them in such a cons. 
test.” Andin case of attempting it, they 
must in the end, inevitably shrink from it; 
*« disheartened and sore dismayed.” 

These conclusions are clearly deducible 
from the mature of things. Albexperience 
tends to their confirmation. It may then 
be triumphantly asked, what have we to 
fear P—What is there to hinder us from 
pressing forward beldly, in the righteous | 
work of reformation ? | 

Nothing can be more laudable, nothing 
better calculated to raise a man in the es- 
timation of his fellow-creatures, than an 
attempt to alleviate the distresses of the 
unfortunate, and extract the petpneet are 

despair.— 
Many are sensible, that to act under the 
influence of this ennobling principle, is the 
surest means of obtaining the plaudits of 





the wise and the virtuous ; and when they 
perceive that the region of slavery is a pros 
per theatre for the display of their talents, 
they will doubtless advance in the career 
of benevolent exertion, that their names 
may be enrolled in the temple of fame.— 
Others, from a sense of duty, will contri- 
bute their mite towards lessening the ag- 
gregate of human misery in the abodes of 
the unfortunate victims of oppression, and 
all, acting in concert, will, it is to be hoped, 
finally be enabled to sweep the mass of 
evil from the soil of America. ~ , 

Already have the people of Columbia, in 
South America, Set us an example of repub- 
lican virtue worthy of imitation :—the 
have shewn us how easy it is to * break the 
heavy yoke, and let the oppressed ge free,” 
if we have the will to da it. Doubtless 
we shall profit by the lessons they are 
teaching us, and we may yet eatch a por- 
tion of their spirit. ae 

From what is passing afmost daily be» 
fore our eyes, we may derive much that 
will tend To encourage, and enable us to 
persevere in the attetmpt to extend the 
blessings of freedom tothe injured descen- 
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_— to their degraded condition, and 
ternal Justice hath decreed the restora- 
tion of their rights. The God of mercy 
commands to “undo the heavy burdens,” 
and the will of Heaven must be obeyed. 


for THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The determination of the British Min- 
#try to raise a revenue in the American 
Colonies without their consent, occasion- 
ed a contest which is computed to have 
cost the United States, exclusive of an im- 
mense profusion of treasure, at least thir- 
ty thousand lives. Thus an attempt to 
raise a public tax, which probably would 
nothave exceeded, annually, a tenth part 
of the expense, now incured by the habit- 
fal use of tobacco, as it was arbitrarily 
imposed, and might lead to other viola- 
tions of natural rights, was spurned by our 
ancesters, with a spirit, natural to men 
who have tasted the sweets of liberty, or 
who are enampured wit. her sacred cause. 
Though accounted unworthy a voice in 
the British Parliament, those poor despis- 
ed ignorant buckskins possessed the spirit 
of men ; and amidst the bayonets of their 
imperious tyrants, and the scalping-knife 
of mercenary canibals, humbled an inva- 
ding foe, and triumphantly gained the dia- 
dem of Liberty : 


nn eee*§ That which gives the flower 
Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume.” 
The first Congress of Delegates from the 
Colonial settlements, published the fullow- 
ing declaration of rights > «« We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal: that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable 
rights : that, among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Contemplating these things, the mind of 
the philanthropist is naturally led to re- 
jJoice under the consoling:impression, that 
America isan assylum for the unfortunate, 
a land of freedum, a land in which the 
shackles of oppression fall, For who can 
realise the idea, that these enlightened 
people, who could not sustain even the ap- 
pearance of slavery, should be the chief 
agents, in imposing it on their impotent, 
unoffending fellow mortals, Yet such is 
the unaccountable, such the paradoxical 
fact. These are they, who celebrate the 
anniversary ef their independence, whilst 
the wretehed Africans groan beneath their 
galling chains. These are they, whvw 


‘clothed in’ purple and fine linen, and fare- 


Ata 


ing sumptuously on the yncenditional labe;r 
of others, gravely argue the propriety, tle 
constitutionality, and even consistency, of 
extending slavery over a free, and repubk- 
can country. Theseiare they, who execrate 
the hellish name of tyranny, and claim 
the sacred badge of Liberty, whilst with 
the ferocity of demons, they subvert the 
* unalienable rights” of man. ‘These ara 
the privileged race of men, who can 
rise against their mother country, fight 
manfully rather than pay a duty on tea, 
class, paper, &c. calling themselves repub- 
licans, gloriously contending for freedom; 
but let one of their slaves proclaim himself 
man, let him assert his injured riglits, & he 
shall be branded as a monster, a rebel, and 
consigned to the ignominious death of the 
gibbet, as a recompence for his temerity, 
and a warning to others. Whata won- 
derful instance is this, ef doing to men as 
we would that they, in similar instances, 
should de unto us! These are they, who 
extal the patriotism of the South Ameri 
cang, whilst, in their public prints, they 
advertise “twenty dollars for a negro’s 
head,” and ** liberty to any person to shoot 
or maim” at discretion, an abscondiug 
slave. Is such the conduct of Genera! 
Bolivar? Does he break the yoke of slave- 
ry from his own neck, and rivet it upok 
the necks of others? When the dark 
cleud of monarchy hung over his head, 
he too was a slave holder: but po sooner 
had the sun of liberty irradiated his bes 
nighted mind, than-we beboid him as a re- 
publican, emancipaiing 1400 slaves !— 
What a noble example! an example, which, 
had the illustrious Washington set, weuld 
have crowned him with more glory, than 
all his triumphs in the hostile field.” These 
are they, who condemn the emperor of 
Austria for imposing heavy fines and pen- 
\alties to suppress education among his 
people, when, by the same means, they e3- 
clude it from thousands of theirs, These 
are they, who send forth their missiona- 
ries among the heathen, for their conver- 
sion to christianity, and contribute enor- 
mous sums to this benevolent object, when 

they withheld the Gospel from those very) 
people, by the sweat of whose brow they 

are enabled to make these large donations 

and even * persecute, fine and imprison 

others, for preaching to them the doctrines 

of a crucified Saviour.” ‘These are they: 

who pity the people over whom a monarchy 

erects its brazen crest, and, regardless of 


justice, humanity, and virtue, tramples 08 
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fre nuvie image of God, with as much in- 
difference as we destroy the trees of our 
forests, yet, by their laws, they admit) 
monarchs as thick as grass-hoppers, as ab- 
solute as Caesars, and as tyranical as! 
Cromwells. For shame thea let us cease 
our declamations against the despotism ol 
kings and kingly powers, so long as thie 
accursed tyranny is suffered among us 
with impunity, tyranny to which that of 
the dark ages of popery and feudal sys- | 
tems, must yield the palm. Oh Slavery! 
thou enemy of man, thou child of the devil, 
how long wilt thou continue thy unhallow- 
edreign! how long, by thy inquisition of 
arbitrary power, wilt thou condemn to the 
bastile of ignorance the most exalted work 
of Gord! 

If such are the horrors of the anti-chris- 
tian practices of slavery, whence arises 
the frigid neutrality of the free states r— 
Are the victims of oppression beneath our 
notice? Are they unworthy-to enjoy the 
privilege of free men, among usf—so 
thought the British of our forefathers. Do 
we abandon them to their forlorn condition, 
and deliberately wash our hands, and pro- 
claim to the world that we are innocent of 
their woes? But how can they be clear 
of slavery, who will not move the burden 
with one of their little fingers, who will not 
sacrifice a solitary cent for the relief of the 
oppressed, who, rather than permit free 
people of color to settle among them,’ 
would grasp the iron rod of despotism, 
aud consign both them and their posterity 
to the riguurs of hopless servitude ? they 
are not, they cannotbe. True philanthro- 
py gan active principle, I[t inspires with 
ardor. It animates with hope. It sacri- 
fices present ease, and even interest, to 
ameliorate the condition ef mankind.— 
This prompted the benevolent exertions of 
Howard. This buoyed the immortal Clark- 
son above the fear of shame, of poverty, 
and of death. And nothing short of this 
will perform the work of emancipating the 
sable sons of Africa from the thraldom of 
Sham republicanism. If ‘life liberty & the 
pursuit of happiness” are unalienable rights 
of man; if “all the nations of mea whe 
dwell upon the earth are created of one 
blaod ;” if all are sons of one common fath- 
er, and equally objects of a Redeemer’s 
love; let Jue professors of christianity 
arouse from their thoughtless lethergy, 
and, inspired by the geuius of liberty, let 
them banish from their borders this dis- 
grace to humanity,t \is stigma onour Repub- 


from the poilutions with which prejudice 
and intcrest have tarnished her name, arise 
in the beauty of innocence, open ail hearts, 
iluminate all understandings, and utterly 
destroy the oppressions of men. ; 
HUMANITAS. 








= 
The following was received a short time 
since, from a member of the Humane Pro- 
tecting society in Tennessee, accompanied 
with a request to have it published in this 
paper. Itis aiso desired, that the editors 
of other papers, friendjy to the object ot 
ithe society, will give it an insertion. 
Ed. G. U. Emancipation. 


COMPACTS & RULES 


OF THE 
Humane Protecting Society. 


Notwithstanding it is acknowledged that 
all men are created equal, and are endow- 
ed by their creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights, among which, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and whereas 
governments are instituted among men, 
tor the protection of these rights—and the 
American people have acknowledged alt 
these axioms, yet there are men who have 
so far departed in principle and practice 
from these self evident truths, as to kiduap, 
steal, and forcibly take and enslave people 
of color, that are entitled by law to their 
liberty: 

Therefore we whose names are hereunte 
subscribed, feeling anxious that the rights 
of man should be extended to ail mankind, 
without respect to color or nation, agree 
to form ourselves into a society, te be 





TECTING SOCIETY, for the relief and pro- 
tection of such as are thus unlawfully op- 
pressed, and enter into the following com- 
pact: ‘That is te say, every member here- 
unto subscribing,.doth agree to pay in ad- 
vance, ten cents for every hundred dollars 
worth of his unencumbered estate, and also 
to advance the same proportion whenever 
it is found necessary tg augment the stock 
for defraying the expences of the instita- 
tion; and appoint trom our ewn body, a 
Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. 

We now resolve ourselves into a com- 


for the government of the society, and 
adopt the following articles: — 

Artiote I, Any man wie is of good 
moral character, and a friend to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, may become 
a member of this institution, by paying in 





public: so sha!! our holy religion, cleansed 


i 


advance, agreeable to the purport ul ihe 


known by the name of the HUMANE PKO-. 


mittee, for the purpose of forming rules. 
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compact herein before entered into.— 
Whenever it is deemed incenveniect, on 
account of residence, and numbers, for 
all to meet at one place, the society may 
authorise meetings in other places, unde: 
such rules and restrictions as may be 
thought proper. 


i. It shall be the duty of the chairman {| 


to preside at each meeting, which shall be 
four times a year, at least, and keep good 
order in the same; and give the easting 
vote in case of equal ties, and to call a 
meeting when he shall deem it necessary. 
It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep 
proper records of the proceedings of the 
society—The treasurer to receive all mo- 
nies from members and donors, and give 
receipts for the same, and render an ac- 
count of such money to each meeting of 


the society, together with the names of! 


those from whom he had received it, whieh 
shall be recorded in the secretary’s book ; 
and no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury without consent of a majority of 
a meeting of the society; and then the 
chairman shall order the draught. 

iff. There shall be an acting commit- 


tee of not less than three members, whose 
duty it shall be to institute, and prosecute 


all suits at law, agreeable to the design of 
the institution; who may employ council 
where it is deemed necessary, and shall 
meet on their own adjournmets, and also 
render an account of their proceedings to 
each stated and called meeting of the soct- 
ety—wvne of said committee shall be stiled 
corresponding secretary. No member of 
the committee shall enter any suit at law 
in behalf, or in the name of the society, 
without the consent of a majority of said 
committee. 

IV. Any member acting voluntarily, 
cr being employed on any urgent ecca- 
sion, shall not be permitted to make his 
own charge, but it shal] be decided by the 
majority of a meeting what he shall be al- 
lowed for such service. 

V. Any member wishing to withdraw 
from the society, shall apply personally, 
or in writing, to a stated meeting ; and 1f 
an order shall have issued to augment the 
stock before such request ‘be made, then, 
aud in that case, such member shall be lia- 
ble tu pay the quota then called for, pre- 
vious to his dismission. 

Vi. When it shall be found expedient 
to amend or alter any of the above rules, 
or to add others to them, the same may be 
done by a majority of any future meeting. 


Done in committee, at a weet. 
ing in Greene County, state of Tennessee, 
the 21st day of November, in the year 
1820, in the name and on behalf of: the 
Humane protecting society. 

) STEPHEN BROOKS, eh’m 
THOMAS DOAN, sec. 
JAMES JONES, * 

JAMES GALBREATH, 
ISAAC HAMMER, 
ISAIAH JONES. 


* James Jones of Greene County Tenn. is com 
responding secretary of the Humane protecting 
society, 








Important Law Wecision. 
( Reported for the Western Herald.) 


Supreme court of the state of Ohio tor Jef 
ferson coynty, October term, 1821 ; pre- 
sent Pease, chief justice, and Hitca« 
COCK, Judge, 

The state of Ohio ve. Elizabeth George. 

This was a prosecution, by indictment, 
against the defendant, a woman of celor, 
for the murder of her infant. 

The traverse jury being impannelled 
and sworn, the counsel for the state offered 
Mary Cooper, a black woman, as a witness, 
to prove the fact of the killing. The coun 
sel for the prisoner objected to her being 
sworn as a witness, on the ground, that she 
was rendered incompetent to certify in the 
cause, by the statute of this state, ames- 
datory to the act, entitled an act to regu- 
late black and mulatto persons. ‘The sece 
tion of the law, upon which the objection 
was founded, is in these words: ) 

‘“s Be it further enacted. ‘That no black 
or mulatto person or persons shall hereaf- 
ter be permitted to be sworn, or give evi- 
dence, in any court of record, or else- 
where, in this state,in any cause depend- 
ing, or matter of controversy, where either 
party to the same is a white person; or im 
any prosecution which shali be instituted, 
‘in behalf of this state against any white 
person.’’~-The witness offered in this case 
was pure black, and the prisoner was ad- 
mitted to be a quadroon or one fourth 
black. It was contended by the counsel! 
for prisoner, that the term mulatto, made 
use of in the statute, did not inelude ali the 
different grades, of people of color, between 
\ hite and black, but was confined to half- 
bloods, or the offspring of a white and 
black ; and that such had been the deci- 
sions of the courts of this state ;—and that, 











ys a consequence, this defendant, not bet 
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ing a black or mulatto, was to be consider- 
ei as white, and entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a white. It was also claimed, that 
the intermediate grades, between black 
and mulatto, were to be considered as 
black. It was admitted on the part of the 
state, that it had been decided, that the 
term mulatto extended only to half-bloods. 
Bat it was claimed, that in putting a con- 
struction epon the statute law in ques- 
tion, two questions arose—- 

ist. Who were included in the terms 
black and mulatto, and therefare disabled 
froin testifying ? 

Ql. Who were included in the term 
white person, and therefore entitled to the 


privilege of excluding blacks and mulat-| 


tues from testifying against them ? 

[f was admitted by the counsel for the 
state, that when the legislature excladed 
blacks and mulattoes from testifying, it 
mirht be a fuir construction of the statute. 
to suppose that they intended also to ex- 
clude the iatermediate grades between 

lacks and mulattoes ; because there would 
be the same reason for excluding those who 
were more than half black, as there would 
be for excluding mulattoes. | 

But it was urged that the legislature, in 
describing the cases where the disability! 
was to operate, had made use of the term | 
white person alone--that the term white 
person, in common parlance, meant one 
who had no mixture of black blood, and 
was used in contra-distinction to persons 
of color, or those who were wholly or in 
pirt black, There was no instance, in any 
dictionary of the. English language, or in 
any other book, where the term white per- 
son was not limited to those who were pure 
white: that the distinction which exist in 
sociéty, and which were the occasion of 
passing this law, did not authorize the pla- 
cing of quadroons, io the same class with 
the whites : that, if the legislature had said, 
that blacks should yot testify where mulat- 
toes and whites were parties, it would 
have been a just construction of the law, to 
have included the intermediate grades, but 
not otherwise. 

The court supported the objection to 
the witness, &the prisoner was acquitted; 
there being no other testimony against her. 

This decision is important ; because it 
settles the principle, that quadroons, and 
others 6f an intermediate grade between 
whites and mulattoes, are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges, and subject to all 








other worus, are in law, to be considered 
as white. They axe liable to be called 
upon to do military duty, and work upon 
the highways :—and have a right to vote at 
all elections, equally with whites; and 
may be appointed to, and hold any oflice 
in the state. 
—S—S== - 
Tennessee Legisiature. 
(FROM THE KNOXVILLE REGISTER.) 
Report of the Committee on Slavery. 


«> The conrmittce to whom was referred 








‘the petitions of a number of the citizens of 


this state, praying that the Legislature 
would take into consideration the situa- 
tien of the people of celer, held in slavery 
in our highly favoured, & professing coun- 
try, and to devise some plan, and pass it 
into a law for their relief: such as allow- 
ing masters who are convinced of the im, 
propriety of holding slaves, to emancipate 
them on terms that will not involve them- 
selves or their estates, for their maintain- 
ance=Provided the court should be of 
opinion that the slaves so offered for eman- 
cipation, are, in all probability, capable of 
aaintainiog themselves, : 

* And suggesting the justice and good 
policy of the Legislatare—deciaring in the 
language and spirit of the declaration of 
independence, that all men are and ought 
to to be free—and by law to declare, that 
the descendants of slaves born after the 
passage of said law, shall be free at a given 
age, to be fixed by said law—also to enjoin 
on those having the raisiug of such, to 
teach them to read the scriptures, and to 
follow some useful empioyment, and also, 
as far as can be, prevent the inhuman prac- 
tice of seperating husband and wife ;”* 

Beg leave to report, that they have had 
that subject under examination, and on the 
first proposition contained in said petition, 
To wit—* allowing masters convinced of 
the impropriety of holding the men of color 
in slavery, to emancipate such, on terms 
not involving masters or their estates, pro- 
vided such slave offered for emancipation 
is in a situation t provide for him or her- 
self :”” Express it as their opinion, 
that it is consiste@t with the rights of free- 
men, guaranteed ‘by the constitutien, to 





That in all cases where chance or for. 


tune has given the citizen dominion (ver 





the Habilitigs of white persons :—or, injany part of the human race, no mattar of 7 


have, and exercise the power of yielding ~ 
obedience to the dictates of conscience: and 
humanity. 
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What hue—and whose reflection has taught, 


him te consider an exercise of that domin- 
iov iubuman, unconstitutional, or against 
the religion of his country—ought to be 
permitted to remove that yoke without the 
trawmels, at present imposed by law. 
Your cowmittee beg leave to state that 
while they feel disposed to amend the law 
and guarantee this right—they wish it not 
to be perverted to the use of the unfeeling 








been captured at Bonny, on the coast of 
Afriea, by the boats of the Tartar. and 
Thistle. One of them was a schooner 
of many heavy guas, and an abundanee 
of small arms, manned by about fifty 
“of the most desperate fellows oobong,” 
as the account says, and great address, 
as well as some very severe fighting, 
was necessary to take her. Ske had 
Spaaish eolors, but her crew, by theie 


and avaricious, wl:o to rid themselves of) lauguage, were chiefly American or 
the burthen of supporting the aged siave,' English, who appeared to be exeessive- 


whose life had been devoted to the service 
of such a master, would sieze the opportu- 
nity of casting such on the pubiic for sup- 
port. 
Your committee beg leave further to 
state, that very few cases have occurred 
where slaves freed in the state of Lennes- 
see have become a county charge, 

Your committee therefore recommend 
an amendment of the law granting, the 
prayer of the petition, so far as respects the 





ly alarmed at their coudition, after cap. 
ture, fearfully looking to their well ear. 
ned reward, the gallows. On board 
this vessel there were 450 slaves, among 
whom the dysentery already’ prevailed, 
by which many had died, and the dead 
and dying were mixed together. The 
other was under the Portuguese flag, 
and, having only just commenced busi- 
ness, bad only abeut 106 slaves on board. 
In the former, the women, who were 


young healthy slave not likely to becomej#aid to be comfortably stowed, compa- 


a county charge. 
On the second point, your committee 

are of opinion, that it is worthy the consid- 

eration of the Legislature to examine into 


the policy of providing for the emancipa- 


tion of those yet uuborn—Liberty to the 
slave has occupied the research of the mo- 
ral, philosophical, & statesman of our own 
and other countries; a research into this 
principle extends wide into an evil whose 
root is perbaps dangerously intwined with 
the liberty of the only free government.— 
On a subject so interesting it cannot Se 
improper to inguire, therefore, as a ques- 
tion of policy, itis recommended te the so- 
ber consideration of the general Assembly. 

Your committee also advise a provision 
by law, if the same be practicable, to pre- 
vent as far as possible the separating hus- 
band and wile. 


Unanimously agreed to in committee.” 
J. PECK, Chairman. 


On this being presented to the Senate by 
the chairman—Mr. Williams moved that 
the same be for the present, laid on the 
table, % 

—_— 
The Murderous Traffic. 
(From Niles’ Weekly Register. ) 

Though we eannot approve the me- 

tive whieh prompts 


rateful for her practice in respect to it. 


ra observe that two ather vessels have 


Great Britain to 
suppress the slave.trade, we are truly 


red with the men, had a room four feet 
high, 16 feet long, and nine feet wide to 
sleep in—one hundred of them were 
crammed into this place, wherein the 
thermometer stood at 100°. We pray 
that in some of the captures made, evi- 
dence may be had to conviet some of the 
principals in this nefarious trade. The 
execution of a dozen or two persons ti- 
ving in the United States, would do 
much to check it, and save hundreds of 


lives in a year. 


, 





SS 


“Turning of the Tables.” 
Meus mihi, suus cuigue carus.—Piavtvs. 


How does this look, Gentlemen Slave-holders? 
—* itis a bad rule that won’t work both ways !” 

‘‘ A law in force in the territory of Michigan,” 
says the Ontario Repository, provides for the sale 
at publié auction, of all idle dissolute persons, to 
whom costs of prosecution may have accrued. 
A white man was under this act, lately offered 
‘to the highest bidder,’ at Detroit. In the 
crowd assembled to witness the scene, appeared 
a negro in the character of a purchaser, who 
actually bid off the property / for which he paid 
one dollar. After hearing from the auctioneer 
‘ your’s sir,” the negro walked up to his slave 
with ali the majesty of a planter, and after be- 
stowing several opprobrious epithets upon his 
trembling vassal, he concladed in a firm and 
impressive tone ‘ follow your. MasTER,’ and move 


ed off the ground, pe pra animal obeying 
him! Thus far had the black imitated what is 


often seen in the southern states ; he then took 
his victim on board the Steam . boat, lying 
at the wharf, and having safely conveyed him 
out of the territory, he gave him both the prigt 








of his passage, and his native freedam,* 
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“Colonization. 
* From the Leesburg Genius of Liberty. 

Mr. Sower—From some remarks. in 
your last.paper, it. might be inferred: that 
you, and probably others, did not correctly 
apprehend the object and principles of the 
Colonization Society. To prevent any 
misapprehensions for the future, on the 
pact of the readers of your paper, I will 
briefly state the object and principle of that 
Society. 

The Society has been formed for the 
purpose of colonizing free people of color, 
with treir own consent, in some fertile and 
sulubrious country, on the western coast 
of Africa.—This is the only object; and a 
regard to the consent of the persons colo- 
nized, the only principle. With the 
rights and opinions of persons on the sub- 
ject of slavery, it has nothing to do what- 
ever. Tuis Society has ne object in com- 
mon with the Abolition Societies of the 


North, which, with a strange sort of phi-|P 


lantheopy, seeks to emancipate a class of 
men, ia acountry, in every state of which, 
they labor under either legal disabilities or 
prejudices, alike degrading to them, and 
destructive of their happiness. These So- 


| cieties, proclaiming principles injurious to 


slaves themselves, and dangerous to the 
whites, are vet the bitterest enemy of a 
Society, whose aim is simple, safe, and re- 
ally humane, and whose prosperity is the 
vily rational ground of hope of getting rid 
of the evils and sins of slavery, consistent- 
ly with the true interests of the blacks.— 
The real friends of the Colonization Soci- 
ety think, that the success of their scheme 
will have an inevitable tendency to effect 
a gradual emancipation, as the conveni- 
ence, the interest and safety of our coun- 
try shall permit. ‘They think it will have 
the effect in this way, that hundreds who 
now hold slaves, because they dread the 
effects of emancipation while the persons 
emancipated remain in the country, and 
because they really feel for them, who, 
when emancipated, are driven into exile 
by the laws, will emancipate when they 
see a flourishing and happy country in Af- 
rica, to which they may be sent, and where 
they will enjoy freedom with respectabili- 
(y; and the real rights of freemen. Others 


Seeing that thus to part with slaves is re-! 


ally no loss, but rather a matter which led 
to the improvement and greater. value of 
their lands, and to their domestic happi- 
ness, would also liberate their slaves, and 
‘hus a gradual emancipation will be effect- 


ed, which will finally lead to the delivery 
of our country from all the evils of slave- 
ry, without the inconvenience and dangers 
of emancipation, such as the Abolition So- 
cieties advocate. Now the most prudent 
course which the friends of the glorious 
scheme of Colonization can pursue, is to 
mingle with its views nothing that does 
not really belong to them—viz. nothing 
about the principles of slavery, or the opi- 
niona or cunduct of slave holders.. 
A Friend to Colonization. 

[We acknowledge our obligations to our 
correspondent, for the above exposition of 
the views and objects of the Colonization 
Society. We are free to declare that, ac» 
cording to the exposition given, it does 
not appear that Judge Washington, in the 
sale of his slaves, did violate any prescri- 
bed rule of the Society. ‘The only charge 
which applies, in consequence of that trans- 
action, is the want of magnanimity on the 
art of the Judge in the example he has 
set. This very circumstance will serve, 
as an illustration, to shew how little con- 
fidence should be placed upon the emanci- 
pation of slaves by their owners, 2” conse» 
quence of the existence of a colony abroad, 
so long asa market exists at home; and 
although the transaction above may not it 
volve any prescribed rule of the Society, 


to the point on which the question was first 
started, which was rather that of the 
Judge’s consistency, than a denial of his 
ight. The former may be fairly question- 
, While the latter is not denied. |—Ed. 


Gen. Lib. 
—————__— — 
Debate on the Slave Trade. 
BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS—JUNE 26, 
Mr. Wilberforce, in rising to bring for- 
ward his motion, on the subject of the pau- 
rs Jaid before the house, conterning the 
abolition of the slave trade, observed, that 
the situation in which he now stood, was 
very different from.thatin which he was 
laced when he,addressed the house upon 
this subject on a former occasion. A con- 
siderable period had elapsed before the 
different interests of this country could be 
brought to favor the abolition of the slave 
trade. ‘The great object was at length ac- 
complished, and the whole voice of Great 
Britain was unanimously raised against i 
Shortly after that detertnination came the 
bill of his henorable and learned friend, 
(Mr. Brougham,) which, by enacting a se- 











vere punishment of all those fonid engaged 





yet, if we mistake not, it brings the matter _ 
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in this detestable trade, put the sincerity 
of the deuntry beyond all doubt. It was 
roposed that the measures adopted by this 
country for the abolition of the slave trade, 
during the war, were to be followed up, on 
the arrival of peace, by the endeavors of 
our government to prevail upon foreign 
powers to carry into effect the principles 
which we had adopted. During the war 
we were the only carriers in Europe.— 
The vessels of the other European nations 
navigated the ocean solely upon our per- 
mission. After the abolition of that de- 
testable trade, which had lasted for more 
than two centuries, we found that the Af- 
rican was hot that degraded being which 
he was supposed to be; we found that he 
was a being possessing the same reasoning 
wers with ourselves—a being who, when 

is liberty and property were secured, was 
anxious to attach himself to habits of in- 
dustry, and to form himself into a useful 
member of a peaceful community. Such 
‘was the state of the case when that strug- 
gle, in which the whole of the European 
powers were engaged, terminated in a 
peace. On the ratificatton of that peace 
the noble marquis opposite, had used his 
dtmost endeavors to induce the other great 


powers to co-operate with us in the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. It was gratifying 
to find that the great powers in question 
bad all expressed the same sentiments of 
disapprobation of this detestable traffic— 
had also expressed a wish that this scourge 
of the human race should be terminated. 


Spain and Portugal had hesitated most, 
but they at length joined in the same feel- 
ing, and the utmost which they pleaded for 
was, that a certain period should be allow- 
ed tothe persons then engaged in the traf- 
fic. This country had, with a liberality 
highly to its honor, granted to Spain and 
Portugal a considerable sum as a remu- 
neration for the losses sustained by those 
tountriés, from the prosecution of our plan 
of abolishing the slave trade. It was nat- 
ural that we should now enquire into the 
result of the treaties into which we had en- 
tered with those countries. And here he 
feltit necessary to mention whai had been 
done by the noble marquis, (Londonderry 
to whose labors and persevering ability the 
country was so much indebted on this oc- 
casion, ‘The noble marquis had, in all his 
negociations, supported this cause with the 

eatest zeal and earnestness.—fhear, 
hear!] Notwithstanding all the steps 
which had been taken, however, he was 
Srvy tp ety that the clave trade was still 


Carried on to an immeuse extent, and, in 
many instances, with a degree of barbarity, 
sufficient toe exhaust human suffering on 
the one hand, and human cruelty on the 
other, [hear, hear!] and more than suffi. 
cient to justify all which had been said of 
it on former occasions. ‘The honorable 
member, after alluding to the conduct of 
the government of the Netherlands on 
this question, expressed a hope that tha 
country, with which our interests were in 
a great measure bound ap, would be indus 
ced tojoin us in our endeavors to protect 
so large a portion of our fellow creatures, 
He trusted that Spain also would be indu- 
ced to join us in this great work. He was 
the more inclined to entertain this hope, 
from a knowledge that there existed in that 
country a number of great and high-min- 
ded individuals, who would be inclined to 
co-operate with us the moment that they 
felt the effects of living under a free con- 
stitution. From Portuga!. also, he wished 
to entertain the same hope; but he was une 
fortunately forbidden to indulge that bope 
by the conduct of Portugal heretofore, that 
conduct having evinced the most decided 
disposition to pursue the traffic in slaves, 
merely for the acquisition of gain. Whe- 
ther the new institutions in that country 
would produce any change in the character 
of its government, or in its commercial 
system, upon this subject particularly, be 
could not pretend tosay; butit would be 
strange, indeed, if a country professing to 
sanction the principles of freedom and jus- 
tice, should tolerate the slave trade, espe- 
cially after governments, upon the princi- 
ple of arbitrary monarchy, had decidedly 
declared against it. His wish wae, that 
the several powers who had denounced 
thi’ odious traffic, should appoint assessors 
to superintend and insure the execution of 
their views, and Portugal should be pecu- 
liarly called upon to attend to this arrange- 
ment.—[hear!] It was gratifying to learn 
that America, which had derived great be- 
nefit from this traffic, had acted very dif- 
ferently from that of Portugal.—{hear; 
hear!] As the Americans arose from the 
same source as ourselves, this indication 


)| of their character was a just cause of pride 


to Englishmen.—f{ Hear, hear, hear !] But 
it was extraordinary that a nation sv high- 
spirited and chivalrous as France, bad 
manifested quite a different feeling. 

was impossible, indeed, for oy man ace 
quainted with the character of the Frenchy 





not to feel extremely disappointed at the 
dlisposition of that people to péretvere i 
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this odious traflic, after it was abandoned 
by England, and its nefarious practices 
were universally préclaimed—tor these 

ractices were such as to throw into the 
“‘ghade the utmost cruelties which sullied 
the French revolution; for while the lat- 
ter might naturally be supposed to proceed 
from passions strongly excited, the for- 
mer could have no other impulse than a 
cold deliberate design for gain.—[Hear, 
hear!]| Here the honorable member took 
a view of the case of the French ships en- 

aged in the slave trade, which were men- 
tioned last night in the house of lords, by 
lord Lansdown, and in which slaves were 
found stowed in casks, while others were 
thrown overboard in casks, to avoid a 
search; remarking, in the most pathetic 
straia, upon the slaves and the crew afflic- 
ted with ophthalmy. 

It was peculiarly revolting, he observed. 
fhat when this ophthalmic affliction was 
made known to the French government, 
- the disease itself became the subject of 
mere medical analysis, instead of provo- 
Ring any enquiry as to the horrid cause of 
its existence.—| Hear, hear!] The most 
effectual guard against the continuance of 
the slave trade would, he thought, be to 
allow the mutual right of search, by offi- 
cers of each nation; and to such an ar- 
rangement the French government would, | 
he hoped, be easily reconciled, for the es- 
tablishment of such a right could, in no 
degree, compromitits pride or consequence, 
especially where an officer on the part of 
each nation should be appointed to direct 
that search. The American legislature 
had, much to its hong, pronounced any 
ship of that nation engaged in the slave 
trade, guilty of piracy. It were to be 
wished that all governments should issue a 
similar decree, for the most rigorous mea- 
sures were necessary to couoteract the 
wide-spread evil of this traffic. There 
‘were, no doubt, some papers on the table 
which alleged the diminution of this trade, 
but those papers were contradictory in 
themselves, and, therefore, by no means to 
be regarded as authority. ‘This was the 


more evident upon looking to the repre-|g 


entation of Sir, G.Collier, who stated, 
that he saw 40 sail at the Havana destined 


for the coast of Africa, at the very time to 
which some of these papers referred, and 
that, at the same period, there were 28 
sail in @ certain river in Africa, (the name 


of obtaining such cargoes, it was lament- 
able to say, was considerably increased by. 
the measures of this ‘country for the abe- 
lition of the slave trade ; for, through those 
measures, the unfortunate natives of Afris 
ca were encouraged to collect in villages, 
upon the banks of rivers, and on the coast, 
from which they shrunk while the ravages 
of the slave trade were notoriously unin 
terrupted and openly pursued by British 
shipping.—[ Hear, hear!] He could not 
help congratulating himself on the part — 
which he had taken in rescuing this couns 
try from that abominable traffic. But al- 
though England, which had formerly proe 
secuted this trade with the greatest vigor, 
and which had derived from it the greatest 
profit, had rescued itself from the disgrace- 
ful pursuit, the work of humanity and jus- 
tice must still be incomplete while other 
nations were engaged in it. To induce 
those nations, then, to abandon that traffic, 
was a most desirable object. He imputed 
no lukewarmness or want of ability te hie 
noble friend opposite. He was fully aware 
that his noble friend had t difficulties 
to encounter in the prejudices of forei 
powers. The policy pursued by those 
powers was founded _— a mistaken 
sense of gain; mistaken he called it, for 
the Great Disposer of events had erdained 
that national gain could never be promoted 
by a violation of justice, and that the course 
prescribed by the principles of justice and 
humanity was also the course which was 
most consistent with commercial prosper- 
ity. The honorable member concluded 
amidet much cheering, by moving an ad- 
dress to his majesty, recapitulating the 
principal topics in his speech. 
The marquis of Londonderry said, that, 
in common with the house, he always lise 
tened with the greatest pleasure to every 
speech of the honorable gentleman whw 
had just sat down, especially upon that 
great question of which he was the parent, 
and which, by his benevolent and perse- 
vering exertions, he had brought toa suc- 
cessful issue. He could assure his honor- 
able friend that he had heard him with the 
reatest satisfaction, because, he observed, 
that, while he (Mr. W.) endeavored to 
rousé the feelings of the house, and of fo- 
reign powers, in the common cause of hu- 
manity, he did not omit to remind the house 
that this country was long a nant ex- 
ample of the iniquities of the trade, that 
it was long before even this moral and 











ef which he could not recollect,) waiting 
to tyke in cargoes of shaves. ‘The facility! 


christian pation felt ghe fg) objections te 
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the traffic in slaves, and could wind itself 
up to use the necessary exertions for its 
abolition. While his honorable friend, 
therefore, was pressing his majesty’s gov- 
ernment to make this appeal to foreign 
owers, he must feel that they could not 
e at once awakened to that state of mozal 
feeling which we had ourselves attained 
only by slow degrees. With regard to the 
address proposed by his honorable friend, 
it was impossible that the house should not 
observe that many passages in it conveyed 
very strong and pointed reproaches upon 
the conduct of foreign governments. He 
lord L.) had on hesitation in saying, that 
if he looked to the question merely ina 
political point of view, and with reference 
to the state of responsibility in which it 
was calculated to place him, he should 
feel himself bound te object to many parts 
of tle address, and to modify many of its 
expressions. He trusted, however, that if 
he yielded to the proposition of his honor- 
able friend, his motives would not be mis- 
understood abroad. It was right that for- 
eign powers should know the truth, that 
they should know how thecountry and par- 
liament felt with regard to this gieat ques- 
tion. He believed it would be impossible 
to give final and decisive success to the 
eat work of humanity, unless foreign 
pewers could be brought upon a common 
system of punishment as applied to this 
offence; his honourable friend was much 
mistaken, if he supposed that the principal 
difficulties in effecting this desirable ob- 
ject arose from absolute, and not from free 
and representative governments. On the 
contrary the American government, 
theugh he was ready to admit that it acted 


upen liberal and enlightened principles 
- with regard to the general question, was. 
still, of all other governments, most op- 
posed to a qualified system of common 


search. With regard to the two represen- 
tatwe governments of Spain and. France, 
though the slave trade had been abolished 
in Spain, the colonial interests had suffi, 
cient influence in the cortes to procure the 
rejection of 3 proposition for increasing the 
severity of the penalties. In France, the 
dealing in- slaves was no crime by the ex- 
isting laws; it was merely a civil offence, 
punishable by fine and confiscation of the 
propecty embarked in it, and the efforts of 
the French government had not yet been 
ableto overcome the national prejudices se 
far as to render it a criminal offence.— 


With regard to Portugal, he was compel- 


d to observe, that that government form. 
ed an inglorious exception to the rest of 
Europe, and thateit felt no disposition 
whatever to abolish the traffic in slaves, ~ 
The Brazilians were as much persuaded 
that the abolition of the slave trade would 
be attended with the most ruinous conse- 
quences to theinselves, as our colonists in 
the West Indies were ten years before his 
honorable friend carried his bill. ‘The no- 
ble lord concluded by declaring, that. al- 
though he objected to many parts of his hiu- 
norable friend’s address, as a diplomatic 
instrument, he was ready to support it eva 
moral appeal to the foreign pewers, ani- 
mating them te rouse the mora! energies of 
their people to an active and cordial co- 
operation with this country in the great 
work of humanity. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said he did pot rise 
for the purpose of answering what had fai- 
len from the noble lord,in many of whose 
opinions he agreed, still less of denving 
credit to his majesty’s government for 
what they had done since 1815, in order to 
carry into effect this great act of justice 
and humanity. He rose to avail hinself 
of the opportunity afforded by the present 
questiun of manifesting these opinions, 
which, in spite of all difficulties end ob- 
structions, must eventually obtain the 
unanimous assent of the civilized world.— 
It was not by negociations, whose ineffica- 
cy had been proved, but by reiterating ap- 
peals to the feelings of mankind, that they 
could hope to accumplish the abrogation, 
not of a single crime, but of a system of 
enormities which still assumed the name 
and disguise of a trade. He could not 
agree with the noble lord in thinking that 
the opinions of representative assemblies 
formed the true obstacle to the success of 
the question. He could not admit the ex- 
cuse which was made for Portugal by re- . 
ference to her interests in the Brazils, 
when he found that the Spanish provinces 
of South America had conqueres all cate . 
nial prejudices ; that all the native govern- 
ments had, in spite of local interests, con- 
curred in wiping out the stain of sucha 
traffic from their character, while Portugal 
steod alone singular in the love of infamy, 
and obstinate in the refusal of any stipula- 
tion which might relieve her from disgrace. 
She had assented to the theory, but it was 
base enough to resist the practical applica- 
tion.. It was in vain for the noble lord te 
urge the confusion of her government. 





There was no disturbance in her govern- 
| : 
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ment for five years after. the abolition had | 
been carried ib this country; yet these five 
ears were permitted ress without any 
attempt to follow the example, . ‘The noble 
jord had alluded to the possible objection 
of some future cortes, but net a word did 
he utter in condemnation of the absolute 
government by whose policy the measure 
was resisted. Portugal had sealed itsown 
doom, and had pronounced its own infamy 
as early as 1810, and it was impossible to 
regarl her im any other light than asa 
country which had proclaimed herself an 
outlaw from civilized nations, by refusing, 
to assume even the semblance of virtue, 
and affect to carry into execution whet it 
was base and profligate to suppose. The 
node lord had alluded to our own delay.— 
He was ashamed of that delays; he was 
ashamed of the victory of mean and petty 
interests over great and immutabie princi- 
ples, by which the abolition of the slave 
trade had been delayed so long. But the 
experience of the measure had placed the 
question upon different grounds. All Eu- 
rope had our example before them; they 
would examine whether we had suffered 
frgm the abolition, and ascertain from our 
experience whether it was fraught with 
that destruction te our commercial inte- 
rest which had been prophesied over and 
over. We had suffered great distres since 
the peace, but who had ever thought of 
naming the abolition of the slave trade 
among the causes of that distress? But 
this was not the only vantage ground which 
the noble lord had to stand upon, We 
were not now imposing our moral opinions 
upon other countries, but callingen them 
to perform their own positive engagements. 
| We were calling on the king of France to 

renounce what he had declared, under hia 
own hand, to be contrary to pnates and 
morality, and the principles of the Chris- 

The noble lord had confessed that there 


? 


then would he allow that the fault was in 
the two chambers. But while he saw per- 
sons in high places, whose local prejudices 
disposed them against the question, he 
would sepel the charge as a calumny 
against the le of France, and ascribe 
it to the bad principles of those who were 
high in the interests of the French govern- 
ment. How could they put faith in that 
government? Had they tried the captam 
of the Rodeur for murder ? If they bad no 
law against the slave trade, had they not 
a law against.murder ; and was he not guil- 
ty of murder under circumstances of atre- 
cious aggravation? The description of 
the effects of this inhuman traffic, by our 
own commander, was dreadfully terrific ; 
it recorded scenes and sufferings worthy 
of the pen of Dante, and there still lived a 
great poet in the same country, who had 
the power to inflame the indignation of 
mankind against the perpetrators and 
abettors of such atrocities. It was impos- 
sible to impute to any thing but conni- 
vance, the refusal of any government to 
bring such criminals to justice. Let any 
man consider the ramifications of this 
comprehensive crime; let him look to the 
effects of establishing a yearly sale of six- 
ty thousand people, to the desolation and 
distress, to the robberies and burnings and 
blood which must prepare and support it, 
to the vices and murders which must grow 
up within it, and keep it in action, and 
then let him say whether the combination 
does not exhibit a mass of moral deformity, 
so hideous as to appal even the most prac- 
‘tised perpetrator? It was his wish to ac- 
quit the French government if he ceuld, 
but nothing should make him believe, that, 
if these facts, were laid fairly before that 
high minded people, they could so far mis- 
take their true honor and dignity, as to 
set up a claim of independence and to re- 


-|fuse to recognise a right of search, with the 


knowledge that such refusal must tend to 





tian religion. 
was not a law against the slave trade in-the 
criminal code of France, no law to punish 
this greatest of crimes—this. inverted de- 
calogue—-this system which religion & mo-~ 
rality furbade. The noble lord had stated, 
that the government of France. apprehen- 
ded opposition from the legislative bod y.— 
If that was the defence of France, it must 
be false and unfounded, for those who op- 
posed the government were those who call- 
ed most loudly for the punishment of the 
crime. When the government made the’ 
*xperiment and failed, then and not ti!! 


} 


facilitate the slave trade. It was the ba- 
sest of human actions to color sordid views 
with the pretext of high and dignified pur- 
poses. Nothing should make. him believe 
that a gallant and enlightened people like 
the French, would persevere in defendis 

such sordid atrocity. The noble lord ha 

spoken with praise of the American gov- 
ernment; in that praise he most cordially 
concurred. fhe had done that without en- 
gagement or treaty, which the great pow- 
ers of Europe had refused to do, though 





bound by the most solemn obligations; 
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and he could not but rejoice in the reflec- 
tion, that the two states, which were allied 
by English blood and liberty, were 
the first ta wipe out of their own charac- 
ter a stain which otber states retained, as 
if it were an advantage and a privilege.— 
it was singular that they should both have 
abolished it in the same year, and again 
have concurred in putting the seal to the 
Abolition, by ranking the odious traffic with 
other atrocious crimes. This measure, of 
making it a piracy, would necessarily pro- 
duce that effect, and the world weuld soon 
admit that it was as infamous in Portugal 
to steal men from the coast of Afriea, as it 
was now considered in the Algerines to 
steal them fom other places. ‘The basest 
hvpocrisy had marked every step of the 
conduct of Portugal, with regard to her 
favorite trade. One ground upon which 
she justified its continuance, was founded 
on the fa'sehood that she was enabled to 
mitigate the horrors of the middle passage. 
Here were proofs to the contrary. ‘Those 


svoner or later must prevail in every case 
under the influence of this country, of rea. 
son and liberty. @t was, therefore, ip 
sible that he should despair. By continu- 
ing to appeal to whe feeling of nations, and 
to the honor and reason of sovereigns, they 
must at length succeed in diffusing know. 
ledge through the earth and banishing that 
system of crimes, eo as to leave no memoe 
ry of it bat in abhorrence. {The concly, 
sian of this speech, of which we have given 
but a faint outline in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, was followed by loud 
cheering from every part of the house. | 

Lord Ailton said a few words in favor 
of the motion. 

Docter Lushington expreesed a hope that 
America would consent to a mitigated righe 
of search, as necessary to carry the law 
she had made into execution. He alo ob- 
served upon the condyct of tle French go- 
vernment with respect to the slave trade, 
subsequent to the application of sir C. 
Stewart, as evasive and insincere, and said 


horrors were increased, and every thing fit would require the most active exertions 


conspire: to the shame of that nation which 
called itself Christian, because it was big- 
otted—and civilized. because it had the 
power to oppress. He would oppose to 
their civilized cruelty the conduct of the 
barbarous powers of Madagascar, who bad 
corfsented to the abolition, and kept their 
faith, And here justice should be done to 
the marquis of Wellesley, who was the 
first Englishman in India who had carried 
~ie measure into effect, acting with an ele- 
‘ytion of mind, in this instance, which 


of the noble marquis to induce that gov- 
ernment, even reluctantly, to perform itt 
sacred en ents. 

Mr. Bernal stated that it had cost us 4 
million of money in all to prevail upon 
Portugal by stipulations uot to trade north 
of the line ; yet those stipulations were vi- 
olated, and she carried on the slave trade 
as well on the north as on the south of the 
line. He adverted to certain cases in supe 
port of his arguments, and likewise object- 
ed to the policy of the Netherlands, as evat 


distinguished him from the herd of vulgar}sive and unsound. 


statesmen. It operated as a discourage- 
ment with some, to think that the progress 
of the abolition had heen hitherto slow.— 
Hs progress must appear slow to the impa- 
tient benevolence of good men. 
Comparing it with the extent of human 
life, by which it was natural that we should 
measure the advance of human events, it 
must certainly seem dilatory and discou- 
raging, but comparing it with the progress 
of time itself, and not to the small portion 
sitotted to our existence, referring it to 
the records of history, and judging it by 
the movements of other great transactions, 
they would arrive at a better conclusion, 
and learn a lesson of patience, and of hope. 
He had heard the abolitionists called Jaco- 
‘ins and he lived to hear the slave trade 
stigmatized as one of the greatest crimes. 
*“Yhe cause of justice and humanity had 
pvevailed to such dn extent. at feast, and 





| 
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Mr. Marryat said a few words, to shew 
that the honorable member for Knaresbo« 
rough had been mistaken in stating, on ® 
former occasion, that slaves were trex” 
ted better in the East than West Indies, 
and cited passages from Dr. Buchanan’s 
book in support of his statement; he also 
animadverted on the difficulties threwn ia 
the way of the question itself by the em- 
peror of Russia, who had given the mono- 
poly of sapplying his dominions with su- 
gar te Portugal and Spain, on account of 
our duties imposed upon foreign lipen.— 
Hle thought the powers favorable to the 
abolition ought to joim in the prohibition of 
we consumption of Portuguese commodi- 
1es. 
Mr, Money said a few words in support 
of o motion. 
r. Gurney asked whether there wg? 
ey ne 


any thigg iu the aotlan which pledge 
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hoase to support measures of hostility 
inst these countries who refused to 
comply with the terme @f the motion ? 

Mr. Breugham repl 
and, with respect to the question, obser- 
ved, that, although America had done much 
to put down the slave trade by her act of 
abolition, and by declaring the traffic pira- 
cy, yet, until the right of reciprocal search 
was allowed, her efforts could not be com- 
plete. This right of search had acquired 
an il! nanmre by circumstances of the late 
war, but, as we now offered a present 
equivalent to America for what she could 
give up, and not any thing fature and 
contingent, as when one was belligerent 
and the other neutral ; he trusted the difli-] 
culty would be soon obviated. 

Mr. FY. Smith said a few words in vin- 
dication of the policy of America. [Cries 
of the question. } ; 

Mr. Wilberforee explained. 

Sir RB, Ferguson said he knew it was ir- 
regular to rise after the reply, but he did 
so, to state a fact relative to the slave trade 
in Bahia, where, he said, he knew 20,000 
slaves to have been imported, 12,000 of 
which were sent to the Spanish colonies, 
and 8,000 remained in the Brazils. 

The motion was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 


»N 
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From Poulson's American Daily Advertiter. 
Paupers of Color. 

Loud and frequent have been the com- 
plaints uttered against the colored popula- 
tion, in the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia—they have been represented as a bur- 
den to the community, that has greatly con- 
tributed to increase our poor rates, and 
these complaints have been so long and of- 
ten repeated that they appeared to have 
obtained general credence. 

Some of our Citizens, possessing exten- 
sive opportunities of observation en pau- 
pers, with minds free from prejudice 
against Africans and their decendants, had 
adopted opinions materially different from 
those which have obtained such popdalar 
ctrrency—they were aware that a consid- 
erable portion of the poor taxes which were 
passed to the credit of the colored popula- 
tion were justly attributable to white Fo- 
reieners, many of whom are object#@f real 


a ad 


in the negative, } 


i 





. CENSUS 
Of the Paopers in the Philadelphia Alms-. 
house, taken by the Managers, on tha 
28th Jaly, 1821, : 
Men, - «+ + + $57 
Women, - + + «+ 395 
Children, - - “ 120 
—-873 
The Paupers were born as follows, viz. 
In the United States, - - 423 
| Great Britain and Ireland, - 29 
Germany,  - - - 55 
France, - + ° 9 
West Indies, - e°432 
Afriéa, - - oe ed 
Portugal, . : - $ 
Genoa, . « - - 43 
Unknown, « « - $8 
382, 
7 eo 
Total, -+« « - 878 


The colored people in the house are 186, 
It appears that three-eighths of the paupers 
io the institution, are aged fifty years and 
upwards, and about one-fifth of the whole 
are considered as incurable. 

The out-door paupers, on the 24th July, 
amounted te 1,652, of which number 71 
are colored persons, being one black to 
about 23 whites. The following will ex- 
hibit the atfount of taxes assessed in 1821, 
on each district, and the namber of pau- 
pers located in them. 

PAUPERS. 
Taxes. Wistes. Colored> 
Penn Township, $9,11972 75 0 
East and West N. 

Liberties, 7,583 62 
Incorporated Nor- 
thern Liberties, 13,789 76 


1i7 





Southwark, 7,968 68 553 11 
City of Phila- 

delphia, 90,590 46 553 52 

1581 71 

Gee. omy 

‘Total, 1652 


This decament presents some interest- * 


ing facts, particularly as it relates to outs 
door paupers—these of color being in the 
proportion of 1 in 23 to the whites. 

In this calculation is included the whole 
white population, among whom there is 2 
large body of afflicted citizens, and others 





sharity. 

A recent investigation of this subject; 
has placed it in its true light, and to aid, 
the object of the present essay, it is pre- 
4Xnted once more to the publ¥s. 


in prosperous circurastances, who capnot 
reasonably be comprehended withia the 
probable limits of pauperism ; it is believed 
that one half of the whites.ere of this des, 
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cription, and if these are excluded from the 
calculation, the proportion would then be 
1 of color to 46 whites. 

If it should be objected that this exclu- 
sion of a part of the whites is improper, it 
may be stated, that the larger proportion 
of our coloured people are daily labourers, 
and domestics in families—only a few be- 
long to that respectable and useful class of 
citizens, mechanics ; hence it is deemed an 
act of justice to claim for the colored pop. 
ulation, a comparison with whites in the 
same grade in the community. 

Now, let us endeavor to ascertain, whe- 
ther the blacks will not stand a fair com- 
parison with our own color, asit relates to 
energy, industry and economy. 

To the.whites, every channel is open 
and free for industry and enterprize ; we 
live in a happy land, where there are nei- 
ther Kings nortitied Nobility, possessing 
exclusive privileges. 


‘The sons of mechanics and daily labour- 
ers siand on their own merits; their tal- 


ents and industry will meet their reward, 


without reference to their birth—Hence. 


these have strong incentives to active and 
honorable enterprize. 

ls it so with the colored population ?— 
Let truth decide this question. Although 
no law of the land may justify the practice, 
yet, by usage long continued, it @ppears to 
be a law, that our colored citizens are de- 
nied many privileges enjoyed by us. 


They cannot be regularly admitted to 


the practice of Law or Physic—they can- 
not aspire to a seat either in the State or 
National Councils—they do net enjey in 
Pennsylvania the right of suffrage; and, 
even in the exercise of mechanical labor, 
they are not free from restraint—It is be- 
lieved, there are some trades which they 
are not permitted to learn. 

Might we not expect that the natural 
result of this disparity, would be to ener- 
vate the mind, and to paralyze the exer- 
tions of the colored people? !s it not ra- 
tional to suppose, that persons thus depres- 
sed, would form a larger proportion of pau- 
pers than those whose incentives to indus- 
try and enterprize are so fer superior. 

But perhaps it may be argued, as they 
pay no personal taxes, we have to tmain- 
tain them’when they are poor. In reply 
to this it may be stated, that within the 
limits-of the Poor Corporation, there are 
returned b 
1600 colored taxable inhabitants. Now, as 
people of color pay no personal taxes, this 


jnumber must all consist ef freeholders 
famong these, there are a few who owg 
considerable real estate, and who, conse. 
quently pay a pretty large amount of tax- 
es+—but the principal part hold small tene. 
ments, on which taxes are not large, but 
still, sufficient in the aggregate, to make a 
sum. of no inconsiderable amount, when 
compared with the number of colored per. 
sons who are the subjects of public charity 
—Awmong the small colured freelwiders, it 
may possibly happen, that some few, in 
common with whites under the same cir- 
cumstances, may fail in paying their tax- 
es, although 1 am uninformed of any such 
instances. 

_ Here let me ask my fellow citizens, if 
it is not a grievance, that colored persons, 
even those born amongst ourselves, holders 
of real property, & many of them men of ea- 
cellent character, should, by custom. be 
excluded from the right of suffrage. while 
the white foreigner, alter a short residence, 
may acquire the right of citizenship, and 
by paying from 25 to 75 cents, let his cha- 
racter be ever so depraved, he may enjoy 
all the privileges awarded to a native citi- 
zen, and all this, because of a difference in 
the color of his skin, under a government 
the preamble to whese Constitution de- 
clares—Al!l men to be created equal, &c. 
Sc! . 

Again—by the munificent provisions of 
the Legislature of Pennsy!vania, the chil- 
dren of parents in indigent circumstances, 
are educated at the public expense. ‘The 
whites freely partake of this benefit, but 
the children of color have not yet been per- 
mitted to participate, within the limits of 
our Poor Corporation. 

While thus attempting to show the con- 
dition of our colored population, Fam far 
from being insensible to the fact, that 
among this description of persons, there is 
an urgent call for reform, as well as among 
our own color, 

I have often seen and lamented the idle- 
ness and debauchery which prevails, parti- 
cularly, in some parts of the Liberties.— 
There the numerous Grocery Stores, or in 
viher words, Dram Shops, are disgraceful 
to our community—around these, the low- 








the Assessors,«upwards of 


est and most profligate whites and blacks, 
swarm like flies ronod a sugar barrel. 
Where are our Magistrates, living in 
the very midst of these sinks of iniquity: 
—are they asleep, or awake to their duty ° 
—And lastly, who are these agents of Sa- 
tan, that are fattening on the drankennes#® 
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aud erimes of, their fellow creatures ? are 
they while, or are they black? I believe 
it would be fouad, on examination, uniess 
sane recent change has occurred, that, al- 


though their spirits may ve as black as ebo- 


ny. yet their bodies are covered with a 


wiste skin. A CITIZEN, 


—— 
Qe £ 

Diath dist. 
From the Veo Vork Daily Advertiser. 
Cae London Africana Institution have 
padlisoet, ina pamphlet, an abstract of 
the information on the subject of the Siave- 
trate, wich they had prepared and laid 
before tne House of Commons. Among 
tie great variety of facts and accounts. 
respecting the present state of this shock- 
ing tra‘tic, there are some which ought to 
be known in this country, as they relate 
particularly to the concern which our 
countrymen have init. Under the head 
of + Spanish Cases,’ we find the following 
particulars : 

The ship Josefa, Larena Master, sailed 
fron Porto Rico, in February, 1818, for 
tiie coast of Africas; where, after having 
received 43 Slaves on board, she was cap. 
tured by the British armed ship Cherub, 
and eveatuaily sent to Sierra Leone, where | 
the surviving Siaves were landed, and pro- 
vided for by Governor Macarthy, of that 
Colony. 

‘The Supercargo, an American Citizen, of 
the name of Samuel Ives, escaped in the long- 
boat, previous to the capture, taking with him 
10 Slaves.* 

‘fhe schooner Francisco, Francisco Onez 
Master, sailed from the Island of Cuba, under 
Spauish Colors. She was fitted out at Matan- 
zas, by Madden & Simpson said to be citizens 
of the U.S. The supercargo, the Ist and 2d 
Mate, and 8 of the Crew were also citizens of 
the United States.* 

The schooner Cintra, John Dupeny 
Master, was taken by his Majesty’s ship 
Morgiana, Capt. Strong, on the 26th Oot. 
1819, with 26 Slaves on board. The 
Master of the Cintra declared, on oath, 
that he himself was a French Subject; 
though at present domiciled at Trimdad 
de Cuba; that James Dorley, of Baltimore, 
an American Citizen, had appointed him 
Master of the Cintra; that the Crew con- 
sisted of 2 Spaniards, 9 Americans, and 8 
Frenchmen, most of whom were shipped at 
Bristol, in the U. S. with which she sailed 
to Bonavista ; whence she was dispatched 
to the coast of Africa for Slaves. Her 
Crew consisted of $3 5 10 Americans, &c. 








janeiro, in 42 ships, was 18,033 


Masicr, was taken in Jau. 1820, by the 
British ship Myrmidon. 

uy the Master at 
r. Martinez, of 


‘She had .been purchased 
Baltimore, for account of 
the island of Bonavista, one of the Cape-de- 
verds ; and had taken on board her cargo at 
Bristol. in the United States.: ; 

After giving a more particular accounf 


of this case, it is said: 

‘ The illicit nature of the voyage was further 
apparent froma ‘etter found on board, written 
by P. C Greene, the Supercargo, a citizen of 
the U. S. who was engaged in purchasing 
Slaves on shore, addressed to the first Mate, 
whose name was Fletcher. 

Peter Careful‘s Biztown, Dee 20, 1819. 

‘ Mr Fletcher, As soon as you receive this, 
go immediately to Gomeztown, and put those 
2 Boys, John and Peter, in irons secure, and 
see that that old yellow Slave-man is secured 
hand and foot ; as I learn by the Krooman, they 
have sent word they will soon be clear; and 
give orders that there is a strict watch kept 
over them. I want, if the beach is sm»oth, to 
send a barrel of rice o» shore for the Slaves at 
Gomez place, and see what Slaves are collected 
from the Gentlemen at that place. They are 
collecting Slaves here, as fast as they can. [I 
shall be down in 2 or 3 days. Shouicdt Gomez 
ask any thing about my Slaves at Cape mount, 
tell bim I have"100, and am like tu get the 
whole to bring down with me in 3 or 4 days.— 
You can make your excuse to bring the rice; 
and it was my orders, before If left, to secure 
those boys, as I saw an uneasiness with them. 
the last time I was there. I wish you :o make 
dispatch in going to Gomeziown. 

Your's respectfully) ‘P. C. GREENS 
Thus much, as it regards this particular 
subject. The following statements wil 
serve to show some of the effects of this 
traffic, which, in any other case, would 
excite universal horrors; that horror which 


is always felt at the recital of cold blooded, 


calculated murder. 

‘The number of slaves imported, from the 
Ist Jan. 1817. to the Is! Jan, 1818, into Rio-de- 
A mouci: lar- 
ger number, viz 20,075, hai been embarked, 
but 2042 had died on the middle passage. One 
vessel, the Protector, had taken on board 107 





sluves at Mozambique ; of whom 539 died, du- 
ring the voyage * 


* The number of slaves imported into Rio-de- 


janeiro, from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1818, was 
19, $02. 
22 231, in $3 ships; of whom 2429 had died on 
the passage. 
from Mozambique, lost 161 out of 421 ;-another 
lost 229 out of 659; a 3d lost 238 out of 464,° 


The number embarked had been 


One vessel, the Perola de Nostra, 


Here, then. in only 2 years;from che 


vessels trading to a single port in South © 
America, no less than 4471 human beings + 
were murdered by slave traders; a pretiy 

solemn consideration tor slave traders, 
and all others, whe, by purchasing slaves, 
ot otherwise encouraging the diabolical 








The esheoas® St. Salvador, Alvarez 


Ben 
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traflic ; and, whatever they may think of it, 


will in the @ad subjéct them toa fearful | 


<= 


account. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Conumara.—The Caraccas Gazette of 
the 29th of the Righth month last, con- 
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i rice, five hundred and thirty-three barrels 
‘of pork, thirty-two thousand hams and 
pieces af bacen, besides beef, fish, butter, 
lard, lumber, and other American produce 
tions. 
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Anecdotes. 
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fains a decree of the congress, respecting. 


A black manabout to enter into the mate 


the freedum of the slaves : the following 1s riponial state, applied to a certain heels. 


a short extract of the decree :—~ 

“©All the offspring of the slaves born | 
after the date of this decree, shail be free. 
Their masters will bring them up, and 
provide for them, until their eighteenth 
year, and until that period enjoy their 
services. 

** No slaves can be sold beyond the pro- 

vinces of their habitation; nor can any 
children be separated from their mothers. 
Slaves can no longer be imported, and a 
foreigner arriving in any of the ports of 
Columbia, will be allowed to import but 
one, under the denomination of a servant, 
whom he must carry with him on leaving 
the country, otherwise he will be looked 
upon as free. Those slaves who have 
hitherto performed useful services to the 
republic, will forthwith be considered as 
free.” 
# The Louisiana Advertiser says—“ Along 
the frontier of the state of Louisiana there 
is at this moment every species of smug- 
gling carried-on. Slaves are bro’t in by 
dozens, whilst our vessels are coasting 
along the shores of Africa to prevent their 
departure.” 


aw 


The following will give some idea of the 
growing importance of Hayti. How mach 
more suitable a place would this be* to re- 
move our blacks to, than Africa.——G. U, & 

TRADE TO PORT AU PRINCE. 
Copy of a letter from a gentleman te his 
rieud in Washington, dated Port au 

Prince, 8th August, 1821. 

«‘ Since closing my letters of this date, 
Thave been looking over the official re- 
turns of the imports of provisions in Ame- 
rican vessels, from the last month, in this 
port, and from their magnitude I deem it 
worthy of being published in the National 
Intelligencer, in order that our govern- 
ment and citizens may see the importance 
of the commeree of our country with this 
island. 

Imported in American vessels into the 
oe of Port au Prince in the mooth of Ju- 

¥, 1921, as follows: nine thousand barrels: 
of flour, one thousand and fifty tierces of: 


i trate, who had long maintained that the 


negrves were of a species inferior to the 
rest of mankind, and requested him te 
marry him. te a woman of his own color, 
in the same manner that it was customary 
to marry white people. The squire agreed, 
and the ceremony was performed with due 
solemnity. Zhe loving cevple was now 
declared to be m&n and wite, and the de- 
puty of Hymen demanded his fee. But 
the Bridegroom observed that a part of the 
ceremony had been om tted, and of gourse 
the contract was not fulfilled. ‘The ma- 
gistrate insisted that he had performed ac- 
cording to agreement, and was entitled to 
the pay. * No,”’ says Jack, “ you have 
not kissed the Bride; and I will not pay 
you until vou do! for you always do that 
when you marry white people.” 

The mortified squire lost his dollar ; but 
was never afterwards heard to say, that 
the negroes were not of the haman species.. 


One of our Republican lordlings whohad 
long habituated himself to a free use of the 
bottle, was noted for the redness of his 
nose. At one time, on a summer day Gs 
was his usual practice) he laid down t 
take a nap, and ordered one of his little 
negro boys to keep the flies away from him. 
The boy was attentive to his business, and 
perceiving a large fly light on his master’s 
nose, and hurry off again immediately, he 
exclaimed—ah/ me glad to see you burn 
your foot ! 

Quere? Was the remark as good as if 
it had been made by one of the human 
race ? — 

A young pedant who had returned home 
from the Academy ona visit, wishing to 
,astonish an old negro on account of his 
great fearning, told him that he could tell 
how many moments old he was, and how 
many miles itis tothe sun. The old maf 
fmade answer as follows :— Wy massa yout 
knew much. Me pose two question to 
you—lIf it’s five rod to dat dere stump, 
how fur is’t way out yonder?--Spose ’t takes 
fifty rails to make a load, how many wr 
wake a great big pile? 
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. Some anxious hows, unwilling, did she stav, 
THE MU SES’ BOW ER. Then through the less’ning torrent fought he¥ 
aghe By" Sa 0F She now tay prostrate at the ruffian's feet [way, 
-Imericans, plead for the rights of mankind— | Imploring merey which she conid not meet ; 
_Of the bond-man as well us the free : For ah! the monster's heart was hard as steel, 
t arenes the fetters of body and mind, | Pity he never yet had known to feel ; 
Veath the shade of vour Liberty Tree. While with the lash he tore her tortur’d frame, 
- ; oes T bor prematurely c ' 
‘The author of the following is unknown | She era bee Galley saiaak vie, ok breast, 
ihe editor, but is supposed to reside in North |, ' uin ie ating 
Carolina, Whoever it may be, his production Then swooned !--and sun k to endless rest ' ' ‘ft 


cangot fail of being aéceptable to the reader. othe femele slaves frequently entry theik’ 
FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. | children fastened to their backs, while they are 
STANZAS. at work in the field. 

Jddresseg to. an oppressor of the enslaved Africans. FThis happened during my residence herey 
within a mile of the spot where I now sit, viz. 

on Norbrook mountain, the property of Mr. 

|Long, compiler of the history of Jamaica. 

Stoney Hill, 16th Oct. 1786° 
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Cease unfeeling monster, cease, 
Let thy crueity repose, 
Let a transient gleam of peace 
Smile on wretched Afric’s waes 
Let thy stern unfeeling soul 
Yield to pity’s pleadingstrain ; 
And humanity control 
Thy ingatiate thirst of gain. 


|! would not have a slave to till my ground, 

} To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And trembie when I wake, for all the gold 
Phat sinews bought and sold have ever earn‘d- 





See on Georgia's fata} plains, | No :---dear as freedom is (in my just estimation 
Groan the victims of thy power, priz‘d above all price) 

While oppression's various pains, I*d rather be myself the slave, 
Evety joy of life devour. }And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him. 
Sinking ’neath the scourge severe, COWPER 

Hear the tortured wretches groan; TO CORNESPONDENTS. 


While the slow ly streaming tear | My respects to Hawley ——He shail have an 
Mingles with the sullen moan. audience very soon. His piece is unavoidably 


. Haste thee, miscreant, and relieve omitted this month for want of room: had it 
Yonder sufferer from his doom, been received a little sooner, a place should 
Lest unheeded thou shalt crave have been reserved for it. 


Mercy in a state to come. 


When thy impious soul has fed, 
Toa dread eternal state ; 


Trumbull——in the next number. 
An Observer —shall also appear shortly. 











And the awful page is read, zo 2 Sa 
Pregrant with thy future fate; Terms of this Paper. 
There shall Afric‘s groans arise, | The GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL E.MAN. 
‘ By her wretched sons preferred ; CIPATION, is published monthly, in Mount 
“Aura’s voice shall fill the skies Pleasant, Ohio, at One Dollar per aiimem, paya- 
And Oswego’s ptaint be heard. ble annually in advance. ‘The difficulty in col- . 


HUMANITAS, jilecting small sums at a distance, renders a 
es strict adherence to this rule indispensably ne- 

SELECTED. path 

~ Any person who will procure six subscribers, 


“ > . ” - . -~* 
From tie “ PenitextiaL Tyrant, and forward the money to the editor, will be 


Ere the poor savage yet can understand entitled to one years papers gratis. 
The tyrant’s language in a foreign land ; No subseription will be taken for less than @ 
Fre he conceives his meaning, or his view, volume, 
The whip directs him what he is to do. All letters and communications to the editor; 
Nor age, nor sex, the despots ever spare, (those from agents excepted) must be sent free 
But female timbs indecently tay bare ; of expence, or.they will not be attended to. 
See the poor mother lay her babe aside,* The totlowing named persons are authorized 
And stoop to punishment she must abide ! to act as agents for this work, and are request. 
Nor midst her pangs, her tears, her horrid cries, }ed to receive subscriptions and money, anu for- 
Dare the sad husband turn his pitying eyes. ward the same to the editor, viz, 
Amongst their numbers often may we meet Abraham Brooke New York 
With villains most atrociously complete, Richard Lundy Burlington, N. J. 
Whe with strict accuracy count tlie days, James Cox Philadeiphia 
The hours of labor pregnancy delays ; Hl. Niles, Baltimore 

rho natures wondrous work attempt to spoil B. Irvine, Washington, C D. 
By stripes, by terrors, and excess of toil. . Samuel P. Parsons Richmond, Va. 
Auguwalta’s stream by rains becomes a flood, | Thomas Lundy, Surry county, N. Cy 


Once by its side a fearful female stood ; Klijuh Embree, Jonesboraugh, Teo. 
rh’ attempt to cross it seem’d a certain death,| John J. Wright , St. Louis, Mo. 
To tarry worse, perhaps---her tyrant’s wrath! ©; Wm. Gibbes tunt Lexington, &. 
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BLENDING THE USEFUL AND THE SWEET. 


ails 





Though the readers of this department may 
not find much that is amusing in the foilowing 
communication, still, I trust they will have no 
objection occasionally to mingle a little of the 
serious with the gay, and that they will! peruse 


it on account of the beauty of the similitude. 
Ed. 


‘For the Olio. 


I have often contemplated on the frailty of 
poor mortals, and beheld with sorrow the short- 
ness of their duration. It would seem that Na. 
‘ture had formed them merely for some trivial 
or temporary purpose—for to-lay, they come 
fresh and blooming on the stage of existence, 
and to-morgow disappear! Now, we behold 
them moving in their spheres with all their 
brilliance and vivacity—in an instant they are 
gone! and tle sun of their little splendor is 
obscured by the shadowy veil of obfivion, 


Just like the rainbow’s transient form 
That gilds the front of yonder cioud, 
Now, on the bosom of the storm 
it plays—and now, (like earth’s frail worm) 
It finds therein—a shroud. _ 
Thus on the surface of the earth see man elate 
and brave 
To-day—but ere to-morrow’s dawn, its bosom 
is his grave. RACHEL. 
How often have we occasion to observe the 
correctness of the opinion held by: Moore !—— 
HM the female reader will but just look around 
among her acquaintances, she may probably 
find that instances have occurred to shew that 
the idea had not its origin, solely, in the fancy 
of the poet. 
LOVE AND HOPE. 
At morn, beside yon summer sea, 
Young Hope and Love reclin’d, 
But scarce had noon-tide come, when he 
Into his barque leap’d smilingly, 
And left poor Hope behind— 


I go, said Love, to sail awhile 
Across the sunny main; 

And then so sweet his parting smile, 

That Hope, who never dream’d of guile, 
Believ’d he’d come again— 

She linger’d there till evening’s beam, 
Along the waters lay ; 

And o’er the sands in thoughtful dream, 

Oft trac’d his name, which still the stream 
As often wash’d away— 

At length a sail appears in sight, 
And tow’rd the maiden moves! 

*Tis wealth that comes, and gay and bright, 

His golden barque reflects the light— 
But ah! it is not Love’s-~ 

Another sail—’twas Friendship show‘’d 
Her night lamp o’er the sea ; 

And calm the light that lamp bestow’d ; 

Dut Love had lights that warmer glow’d-- 
And where alas was he? 

Now fast around the sea and shore, 
Night threw her darkning chain ; 

The sunny sails were soon no more ; 

Mope’s morning dreams of Love were 0’et ; 
ieve never Came again. 


i 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 


It was a neat little house, by the side of the 
fields--a pretty looking woman, drest by Sim- 
plicity, the handmaid of nature, was laying the 
tab)e-cloth and trimming her little parlor; her 
looks were cheerful and serene, and with a 
voice pleasing, though untutored, she sung the 
following stanzas: 

Here beneath my humble cot, 

Tranquil peace and pleasures dwell, 

If contented with our lot, 

Sniiling joy can grace a cell. 


Nature’s wants are all supplied, 

Food and raiment, house and fire, 

Let others swell the course of pride ; 

This is all that I require. 

Just as she had finished a genteel young 
man entered the gate; she ran eagerly to meet 
him. 

“* My dear Charles” she-cried, * you are too 
late to-night.”* 

It was near ten o’clock—I followed them un- 
perceived into the house. 

“Tam weary, Betsy,” said he, leaning his 
head upon her shoulder. 

‘* 1 am sorry for it, my love--but rest is wel- 
come to the weary, and refreshment sweet 
when earnt by virtuous toil. Let us eat our 
supper and retire to rest.“ 

Their frugal meal was bread and butter and 
sallad. 

** If to be content is to be happy, my dear,”— 
said she, “how superlatively blest amI: I 
have no wish. beyond what our little income 
will afford me; my home is to me a palace-- 
thy love my estate, I envy not the rich dames 
who shine in costlyatray : I please my Charles, 
in my plain simple attire---I wish to please no 
other.®” 

“ Thou dear reward of all my toils," said he, 
embracing her, ** how can I have a wish ungra- 
tified, while possessed of thee ?---I never desir- 
ed wealth but for thy sake, and thy cheer 
contented disposition makes wealth unnecessa- 
ry.“ » 

**It is by no means necessary to happiness,“ 
said I, as I left the house. Charles and Betsy 


seem perfectly happy with only a bare compe- 


tence--«a trifle is adequate to the wants of the 
humble, frugat mind, while thousands cannot 
supply the inordinate desires of the prodigal, 
or satisfy the grasping disposition of the mi- 
ser. 


For the Qlio 

To THs EpiTon---In your 2nd. No, I noticed 
a probiem over the signature of Q---The author 
| (poor man!) must be ina pitiable condition, as 
iis happiness in this life, no doubt depends ‘up- 
on a Solution of what appears to him. so inex- 
plicable,---Please insert the following; perhaps 





it may help him out of bis dilemma, ELIZA. 


Solution of the problem signed Q. 
First, in a circle, plant one hundred trees 
Throughout vour Sroand, at equal distances; 
Then if your fickle fair one should command 
‘Yo add another tree, that tree must. stand 
Exactly in the centre, when you'll find 
Just fifty rows, to suit your charmer‘s mind. 

No reg‘lar row appears without the central treej 
But with it fifty---in each exagtly three, 











